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EDITORIAL 


The Newly Discovered Hebrew Manuscripts. Following on the 
identification by a Belgian officer early this year, of the cave in which 
the manuscripts were found, Pére de Vaux, O.P. (Director of the Ecole 
Biblique, Jerusalem), and Mr. Harding, of the Transjordan Department 
of Antiquities, made a thorough examination of the place, discovering 
many more portions of manuscripts and parts of jars in which they 
had been kept. Mr. Harding estimated that there were about forty 
jars containing manuscripts, so that it had been a depository of con- 
siderable size for storing scrolls in time of danger. It was thought for 
a time that the researches of these archaeologists had put the authenticity 
and date of the manuscripts beyond question but it seems that the 
discussion continues. 

The “ Jerusalem Bible.” We have received the following communica- 
tion: “‘ Our readers know that ‘ Les Editions du Cerf’ have under- 
taken, under the scientific direction of the Ecole Biblique of Jerusalem 
and with the co-operation of French-speaking exegetes and writers, 
the publication of a new French translation of the Bible which will be 
both exact and literary, and will fulfil the requirements both of educated 
readers and of that wider circle of Christians who are induced by the 
contemporary Biblical movement to seek a closer acquaintance with 
the Word of God.” 

The first fascicules, published in 1948 met with a generally favourable 
reception. Three other volumes have recently been published uniform 
with the previous issues: cclesiastes, Ezechiel, and the Epistles 
to the Corinthians, . . . Thus, after the Gospels of Mark and 
Luke, the Books of Maccabees, Aggaeus, Zacharias, Malachias 
which appeared earlier, the various literary forms of the Bible are suc- 
cessively interpreted in this new translation. Other fascicules announced 
for 1949 show that the work is going ahead rapidly, so that it will soon 
be possible to give a considered judgment on the whole enterprise. 
From now on, it deserves the attention of all those who are concerned 
with the relation of the Bible to our spirituality and culture. 

L’ Ecclésiaste traduit par le R. P. Pautrel, S.J. 65 fr. Ezéchiel, traduit 
par le R.P. Auvray de l’Oratoire. 325 fr. Les Epitres de Saint Paul 


‘qux Corinthiens, traduites par M. le Chanoine Osty, P.S.S. 200 fr. 


April_1949. 
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Books and Periodicals Received 


From Burns Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. : 
Knox, Old Testament, Vol. 1, Genesis-Esther. 1949. 
Lebreton, S.J., The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ, 2 Vols. in one, 
Reprint, 1949. 
Knox, On Englishing the Bible 
From the Catholic University of America : 
Heidt, Angelology of the Old Testament. 
From St. Tierre de Sion, Jerusalem : 
Evangelium secundum Matthaeum in a Hebrew translation, edited by 
Pére Banchet, O.C.D. 


From Messrs. Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel and Paris : 
Fischer, La Loi ou Les Cing Livres de Moise. 


From the Tyndale Press : 
Aalders, The Problem of the Book of Jonah. 


Analecta Lovaniensia Biblica et Orientalia : 
Jacquemin, La portée de la troisiéme demande du “ Pater.” | 


Massaux, L’Jnfluence littéraire de Il’ Evangile de Saint Matthieu, sur 
la Didache. 


Catholic Biblical Quarterly, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
Verbum Domini, Biblical Institute, Rome, Italy. 

Estudios Biblicos, Madrid, Spain. 

Cultura Biblica, Segovia, Spain. 

Pax, Prinknash Abbey, Gloucester. 

Melita Theologica, Royal University, Malta. 

Collationes Brugenses, Episcopal Seminary, Bruges, Belgium. 
Theologisch-praktische Quartal Schrift, Linz, Austria. 


THE TWO SISTERS 
TEXT 
St. LUKE x, 38—42 
88 While they were on a journey, He entered a certain village. And 
a woman named Martha welcomed Him into her house. 


8®She had a sister called Mary who, sitting at the Lord’s feet, kept 
listening to what He was saying. 

40 But Martha was worried with the many tasks of service. So she 
came up and said: “ Lord, do You not mind that my sister has been 
leaving me to do the work of serving by myself? Please tell her to 
help me.” 
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41 But the Lord answered her: ‘‘ Martha, Martha, you are bothered 
and anxious about too many things, “whereas there is need of but 
few, or even of one. Mary has chosen the better portion, and it must 
not be taken away from her.” 


389 Who: he kai, generally translated “ who also,” with the implication that only 
after having worked did Mary sit down. But kai after a relative pronoun is a 
Graecism which should not be translated also or even. So elsewhere in St. Luke : 
whom (hous kai) He called Apostles vi, 13; who (hos kai) forgives sins vii, 49 ; 
who (hoi kai) despoiled him x, 30. 

40 Worried. The same verb occurs in a papyrus of B.C.2 (OP 743, 36): “ owing 
to my worries.” 

Has been leaving: kateleipen (imperfect). This denotes durative action in 
the recent past: She has for some time been leaving me alone. 

Please tell : eipon oun. The force of oun is best rendered by our “ please.” 

41 Too many: the zoo is not expressed, but it is implied. 

42 Few or one. There are variant readings. (1) One: so P#® ACW and many others. 
Also Vulgate: unum est necessarium. (2) Few or one: so B and §, etc. 
(3) Few: this is feebly supported. The clause is omitted in D and a few Old 
Latin MSS. We see how (2) can have given rise to (1) and (3). The purely spiritual 
meaning would have favoured (1) ‘ 

The better portion. Greek: ten agathen merida (the good portion). Vulgate 
has optimam partem (the best part). Hebrew and Aramaic have no form for the 
comparative. The context shows that there is a comparison between the sisters’ 
“ parts.” So Luke v, 39: The old wine is chrestos (lit. excellent), i.e. better. 

The word meris is common in the meaning of an individual’s helping or portion 
at a meal. “ It is unseemly to choose the largest portion at a banquet ”—Epictetus, 
Manual xxxvi. “‘ When you might have chosen the better portion, you chose 
the worse.”—Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. Rom. viii, 30. 


STUDY 

(1) The Incident 
This is a charming little vignette; there is nothing else quite like 
it in the Gospels. It gives us a passing glimpse into what we may call 
Our Lord’s unofficial life. There would be nothing irreverent in calling 
it “ afternoon tea at Bethany.” This ‘would shock only those who do 
not like finding Christ attending an apparently boisterous wedding party 
at Cana. The sisters are evidently quite at home ; it is clear that they 
have been friends and followers for some time. Without encroaching 
on due res they can dispense with formalities and they need not 

conceal little domestic differences. | 
This is the first mention of Martha, whose name means lady or mistress : 
the feminine of mar, lord or master. St. John alone speaks of her again : 
at the raising of Lazarus and at the supper in Bethany. There is a striking 
agreement concerning the characteristics of the two sisters on all three 
occasions. Here Martha is generous and fussy, anxious to provide a 
good meal; later on she served at His farewell banquet. Here Mary 
prefers to squat at the Master’s feet ; after the death of her brother we 
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find Mary sitting quietly in the house and then throwing herself at the 
feet of Jesus ; while even at the moment of crisis the practical Martha 
reminds Our Lord of the condition of the corpse. As for Mary she 
seems to be continually in need of Christ’s defence against critics ! 

St. Luke in his inquiries found a record of this scene and has preserved 
it for us. But apparently the record did not contain the name of the 
village. In any case, as already pointed out, the catechetical plan of the 
Synoptists—unlike the more chronological order of St. John—included 
no explicit reference to Our Lord’s visits to the capital until Passion 
Week. We may take the village to be Bethany,' for we know that it 
was here that Martha had her house. This is one of the several indications 
in the Synoptists that Christ visited Jerusalem before His last week. 
On this occasion we get the impression that no others were present. 
Perhaps the Apostles were in the city, while He was resting in this friendly 
home. Nowhere else since He left Nazareth did He find a warmer wel- 
come. It was here that He stayed for the last nights before the Crucifixion. 

. (2) Martha’s Complaint 

It seems likely that Mary too has helped at first. But after seeing 
to “one or a few” dishes, she slipped quietly to where Jesus was 
reclining, and crouched at His feet in order to listen to Him. Martha, 
the busy housewife, was determined to entertain Him royally. Having 
an active extrovert mind, being a good caterer, she naturally thought 
that this service was the best expression of her devotion. But she felt 
hampered by her divided attention, she was trying both to work and 
to listen. Finally she decided to get some help from her sister. Saints 
are not always easy to live with; especially those that are emotional 
or mystic, as many good religious can testify ! One gets the impression 
from this scene and from the banquet in Bethany that the distribution 
of functions between the two sisters was a little unbalanced: Mary 
always at her devotions and Martha always at the housework. So we 
must not be too hard on Martha for occasionally seeking a readjustment. 
But this time she did not directly approach Mary. It looks as if she 
knew from past experience that such an appeal would not be effective. 
Now, she thinks, she will enlist the Master’s aid. She makes a sudden 
decision. Stopping her work—presumably culinary operations—she 
strode up to Christ and pointed to Mary crouched in rapt attention at 
His feet. “ Lord—she asked—are You not concerned at my sister 
leaving me to do all the work ? Please tell her to lend me a hand.” 

Did it not seem to be a reasonable request ? Says St. Teresa : 

Believe me, Martha and Mary must unite to entertain the Lord, 

_ ‘Immediately after recounting this incident, St. Luke proceeds to tell us of Christ’s 
teaching the Our Father, which tradition has located on the slope of the Mount of 
Olives. And immediately before this he has given us the story of the Good 


Samaritan, which suggests the neighbourhood of Jericho or Jerusalem. Cf. also 
John xi, 1. 
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to have Him always with them, and not to lodge Him badly by giving 

Him nothing to eat. Always seated at His feet, how shall Mary provide 

for Him, placed as she is, if her sister do not help her °—ZJnterior 

Castle, vii, 4. ; 

Our Lord did not condemn Martha for working ; He did not bid 
her to come and sit at His feet. Nor, on the other hand, did He proclaim 
that Mary should do nothing in the house except sit and meditate. 
Mary had already done something before sitting down ; Martha wanted 
her to do more. It was a delicate domestic problem that Our Lord was 
called upon to solve ! Many times hostile interlocutors had brought 
Him problems. And He gave answers which, when heard, seemed 
luminously obvious but which, when pondered, showed a deep inner 
meaning. So it happened here. 


(3) Christ's Defence of Mary 

“Martha, Martha,” He began, playfully repeating her name and 
taking the sting out of His gentle rebuke. “ You fuss too much, you 
are anxious about too many things. Only a few are required—or even 
only one.” The immediate meaning of this seems clear: Our Lord 
wants no such elaborate entertainment as Martha is preparing. A few 
dishes—even only one—are enough. There are other things in the feast 
besides eating and drinking, as Mary realizes. This direct reference to 
courses or dishes has been dubbed “an interpretation that is well- 
nigh trivial.’ Such a criticism appears to be based on a complete mis- 
understanding of Our Lord’s beautifully human method of pedagogy. 
One might as well say -that an inspection of the image on the tribute- 
coin was trivial and irrelevant. Yet on this commonplace foundation 
a great principle was erected. He loved to take the things about Him 
—leaven, bread, water, the harvest, the flowers, the temple—and to 
make them vehicles for spiritual lessons. ; 

From a request for a drink and a discussion about spring-water 
He led the woman of Samaria to consider religious issues. He told 
the woman of Syria that food should not be wasted on dogs ; and He 
was delighted with her ready retort that the pet-dogs got the crumbs. 
So with this woman of Bethany. He starts with her pre-occupation of 
catering ; and He tells her frankly that He is content with simple fare. 
What is derogatory in such a remark ? Does it not tell us how easy He 
was to entertain, how considerate He was for His hostess ? Unless we 
are trying to dehumanize Our Lord altogether, we cannot, on the ground 
of triviality, reject a reply which is not only thoughtful and polite but 
most appropriate to the occasion. With delightful simplicity and trust, 

1L. C. Fillion, Life of Christ, 1929 iii, 37. On the other hand Fr. C. Lattey, S.J., 
rightly interprets: “ Our Lord is not out for a spread. Few things, He says, are, 


needed—or only one . . . Mary has chosen the best helping, and it is not to be taken 
from her.”—Clergy Review, 29 (1948) 171f. 
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Martha brings her little domestic difficulty to His notice; probably 
this was not the first occasion on which she had asked His help and 
advice. It would be most unnatural to interpret His answer as expressing 
complete indifference concerning the affairs of this household. It would 
contravene His perfect humanity to depict Him as brushing brusquely 
aside the worry of His friend and as launching out into spiritual general- 
ities. Such pedantry, injected into ordinary social intercourse, should 
not be attributed to Our Lord. His answer was relevant and appropriate, 
it was exquisitely balanced. He did not condemn Martha for attending 
to the household tasks, but He told her that she was overdoing it. She 
was doing too much, she was unnecessarily elaborate, she was worried 
and anxious about too many preparations. Doubtless this lesson of 
simplicity is also applicable to the spiritual life; but the immediate 
historical reference is a deprecation of “ much serving.” It is from 
this concrete context that Christ, as was His wont, proceeded, gently 
and even playfully, to convey the proper sense of values. Smilingly 
He intimated to Martha that it was her sister who had chosen the better 
part of the entertainment. 

There is no doubt that the word “ part” was deliberately meant 
to have a double meaning ; we might almost call it a divine pun. He 
uses the same word at the Last Supper. On the surface, He tells Peter 
that if he wished to partake of the meal, he must allow his feet to be 
washed (John xiii, 9). But Peter’s vehement reply shows that he under- 
stood the deeper meaning of having a part or a share with Christ.! So 
here with Mary’s portion or helping. Perhaps Martha had just brought 
in a dish to set before Him, and pointing to Mary He said: She has the — 
better helping. That this was a spiritual dish, a portion with Him, must 
have been obvious to both sisters.. They saw the joke. 

In his rule St. Basil allows quiet smiles to his monks, but not laughter, 
for Christ is never recorded as having laughed. But there are so many 
things not recorded at all, especially the little details of daily life. Only 
once are we told of His being asleep ; and that happened in a boat. 
Once we are told that He cried ; and once that He loudly lamented the 
fate of Jerusalem. An infant that never crowed or laughed would be 
abnormal ; it would be an unnatural boy that refrained from laughing 
and playing. What right have we to assume that Our Lord never joined 
in laughter when He attended a wedding-feast, was entertained by 
customs officers and people lax about the ceremonial laws, or heard a 
pleasantry or a repartee ? So, unless we are obsessed by a false idea of 
decorous solemnity as alone compatible with sanctity, we can easily 
imagine a quiet ripple of laughter at this Bethany séte-d-zéte when the 
Master turned the tables on Martha by declaring that it was Mary who 
had picked out for herself the best portion, a nicer bit than her sister 

! There is a Talmudic phrase: having a part (chelek) in the world to come. Cf. 
Apoc. xxii, 19. ; 
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had selected. It was a humorous way of conveying a moral. 

And is it fanciful to think that they learnt the lesson ? Surely Martha 
did not continue to be monopolized by exterior activities. It was with 
her that, before raising Lazarus, He had a theological conversation ; 
and it was she who made the great confession: “I believe that You 
are the Messiah, the Son of God.” And if we identify Mary with her of 
Magdala we can indeed see her still at the feet of Jesus—on Calvary— 
but also the first afoot on Easter morning, searching for the body of 
her Lord, offering to carry it herself, and then speeding to the Apostles 
with a strange message. Martha has become more spiritual, and Mary 
more active. 


(4) Lessons 


Many Fathers and theologians have taken Martha and Mary to be 
the representatives respectively of the active and of the contemplative 
life. “‘ Let Martha be active but let her not disturb Magdalen,” says 
St. Francis de Sales.! “‘ Let Magdalen be contemplative but let her not 
despise Martha ; for Our Lord will take the part of her who is censured.” 
The doctrine is excellent; but this emphatic dichotomy between the 
sisters can hardly be found in this Gospel scene. Suarez makes a dis- 
tinction in favour of the apostolic mixed life : 

Observe that Christ placed contemplation not higher than any 
action but only higher than action consisting exclusively in exterior 
occupation and service, yet not higher than preaching, teaching and 
the conversion of sinners.—De varietate religionum i, 6, 22. 

Once more, good theology; but rather heavy-handed treatment 
of this simple scene. St. Teresa was better inspired when she defended 
the importance of Martha’s domestic service—a point which will be 
appreciated by housewives as well as by lay-sisters : 

Martha was a saint, though she is not said to be contemplative. 
Now what do you desire more than to be able to resemble this blessed 
woman who deserved so often to entertain Christ Our Lord in her 
house ? Had she been like Blessed Magdalen always absorbed, there 
would have been no one to provide food for the divine Guest. Imagine 
then that this community is the House of St. Martha, which must 
have something of everything. And let not those who have been 
led along the active way envy those who are engulfed in contempla- 
tion.— Way of Perfection, ch. 17. 

Long before this, St. Augustine had taken a similar view and had 
applied it in a way which is appropriate to seculars as well as to religious. 

Do we think [he asks] that there was a reprehension of the ministry 
of Martha who was occupied in hospitality, who received and en- 
tertained the Lord Himself ? How could she be rightly reprehended 
who rejoiced to receive such a Guest ? If this be true, let men give up 


! Spiritual Conferences, tr. Gasquet and Mackey, 1906, p. 14. 
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ministering to the poor . . . let them not care what traveller comes, 

who is lacking food or clothes, who is to be visited or redeemed or 

buried.—Sermones inediti, ed. Morin, 1917, p. 119. 

It is not so, he goes on to say; there is no such condemnation of 
social service. Martha and Mary represent two different aspects of life. 

In these two women—both dear to the Lord, both lovable, both 
disciples—you see that two lives are figured: present and future, 
laborious and peaceful, anxious and happy, temporal and eternal. 

—Ibid., p. 121. 

Or, as he says elsewhere (Sermo 104, 5), to help the poor and the 
suffering is necessary in this life because these evils occur. “ Work 
for the poor is good . . . We are exhorted to do it... Yet what Mary 
chose is' better . . . One day the work of need will be taken away from 
you, but the sweetness of truth is eternal.” So he concludes that there 
is a hierarchy of values in human work and that Mary’s function of 
adoring contemplation will outlast this present life. Non auferetur ab 
ea in aeternum: words which the Church applies to Our Lady on the 
feast of the Assumption. 

This lesson is useful today when there is danger not of too many 
Marys but of too many Marthas. Absorption in externals—even in the 
cause of Christ—is detrimental to higher values. Part of Our Lord’s 
originality was in His divinely human care for unlettered women whom 
He called to the highest spiritual life. In particular, “ Jesus loved Martha 
and her sister” (John xi, 5). And because he loved her, He wished to 
wean her from obsession with household drudgery ; He taught her to 
have a right concept of work and to cultivate her soul. He did not 
repudiate service to Himself, He did not depreciate social work. When 
He was gone, the poor would be with us ; and whatever was done for 
the lowliest of His brothers and sisters would be taken as done for 
Himself. But the provision of material needs must not be to the exclusion 
of higher values, either in the servers or in the served. Social services 
must not be employed to rob men of Christ. The privilege of Mary 
must not be taken from them. Even the humblest soul has the right, 
as well as the need, to sit sometimes at the feet of Jesus. _ 

Inspired by this scene, we Catholics must nowadays strengthen 
ourselves against the prevalent exclusiveness of naturalistic activism, 
which refuses to recognize spiritual works of mercy and denies the 
reality of the supernatural. It is true that for many centuries, say down 
to the Renaissance, the dominant view was transcendental ; the vertical 
movement of the soul towards God, concentration on the unum necessar- 
ium, was developed in a too exclusive and unbalanced form. This was 
almost inevitable and even beneficial in an environment of 
naturalism and humanism. It is curious to observe a similar phenomenon 
—almost a secular version of monasticism—in certain non-Christian 
thinkers of today, such as Aldous Huxley and Gerald Heard, who, in 
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despair of having an immediate influence on current affairs, think the 
and their kind can best serve humanity by deepening the interior life 
of contemplation and providing power-houses for an ultimate spiritual 
resurgence. 

But nowadays the world as a whole has adopted the ideal of self- 
contained immanentism, the horizontal movement towards human 
interests and natural knowledge in denial of the supra-human. This 
may be illustrated from the post-Reformation development of English 
law, which has developed an artificial concept of “ charity” to suit 
the theological prejudices of the judiciary. Formerly, a bequest for 
Masses was adjudged null and void, as the testator could not be helped 
by such superstitious practices which could not be construed as 
“ charity.” Later such a bequest was admitted as valid simply and solely 
on the ground that it provided alms for the celebrant. Legal textbooks 
admit that a bequest for a home for lost dogs is a valid charity, since 
an institution for domestic animals benefits mankind. But the great 
central act of Christian worship, the application of Christ’s redemptive 
Sacrifice, is not admitted by British judges to be a tenable belief sanctioned 
by law. In other words, a secular court presumes to define theological 
dogma. 

There have been several cases in which English courts have declared 
that a gift to a community of contemplative religious is not “ charitable.” 
This was reaffirmed in 1949 by a unanimous decision of the British 
House of:Lords. It was based chiefly on an Elizabethan Statute of 1603, 
which enumerated as charitable purposes such objects as “relief of aged, 
impotent and poor people, the maintenance of sick and maimed soldiers 
and mariners, schools of learning, free schools and scholars in universities, 
marriages of poor maids, aid and help of young tradesmen, repair of 
bridges, ports, churches.” The plea of edification was not admitted ; 
in defiance of the experience of Catholics, it was held that piety in a 
convent does not even indirectly edify the public. Apparently a Car- 
melite’s life of study and prayer is not regarded as a “ school of learning ” 
—not even if it produces a St. John of the Cross or a St. Teresa of 
Avila ! Above all, there is implicit in this British legal attitude a denial 
of the efficacy of prayer and penance, a repudiation of the Communion 
of Saints. 

In English law a valid charity must be a “ public benefit” provable 
by tangible evidence of material advantage. Martha is justified solely 
because she provided a meal for a needy traveller. Her petulant and 
soon-forgotten complaint has been erected into a permanent principle 
of social utilitarianism. Mary, the contemplative, is bidden to go and 
help her, to serve soup in a canteen or to make bandages in a hospital. 
Thus the whole idea of charity is despiritualized. 

Apart from the fact that the civil court is invading the domain of 
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theology and proscribing the creed of a section of the community, 
there are two serious considerations which deserve attention. Logically 
developed, this reduction of legally favoured human activities to social 
service must lead to Communism. If service to God is not recognized, 
the State will be led to direct and to control all service. The only 
“Martha” tolerated will be of the type of the Russian woman who, 
glorifying the ideal of women becoming soulless robots, wrote : 

If you count how many hours in the year were spent in praying 
and carrying out all sorts of religious rites, you: get a monstrous 
total. What enormous and splendid things could have been given 
to productive and generally useful work !—A Stakhanovite woman 
in Pravda, 27th March, 1940: cited in Rosalind Murray, Life of 
Faith, 1943, Pp. 94. 

Failing to see Him who is present, this modern Martha times Mary’s 
quiescent moments with a stop-watch. The next stage is obviously to 
have Mary “ directed ” to report at the nearest Labour Exchange. 

Furthermore, a false dichotomy is introduced into human nature. 
“The worship of God,” we are told,? “is replaced by the service of 
Man.” It is assumed, in other words, that the spiritual motives required 
for social service are self-generating independently of religion. It is 
taken for granted not only that Mary has chosen the worse part, but 
that Martha will continue to serve when she is deprived of intercourse 
with Christ, when she is not allowed to see Him in the person of those 
she serves. Or rather, such an apparatus of compulsion is nowadays 
available that Martha can be drafted willy-nilly into a canteen ora factory. 

Unfortunately these are the disquieting reflections which force them- 
selves on us of today when we meditate upon this idyllic scene at Bechany, 
so far-off and peaceful, yet so living in its lessons. 

University College, Cork. A. O’RAHILLY. 


The above article will appear later as Chapter II in a volume of Gospel Studies 
entitled The Family of Bethany to be published by Cork University Press, and is here 
printed by permission. 


THE SECTARIAN DOCUMENT 


Translation by J.-M. P. BaucHet, O.C.D., with Introduction, etc., 
by E. F. SurcuirrE, S.J. 

The Sectarian Document is one of those discovered by Arabs in a 
cave near the N.W. end of the Dead Sea and about which Father R. T. 
O’Callaghan, S.J., wrote in the April issue of this periodical. It consists 
of eleven columns on parchment, the whole scroll being just over 6 feet 
long and 9 inches in height. It is well preserved considering its great 


' Strangely enough in the Bowman case (14th May 1917) the House of Lords 
declared the anti-Christian Rationalist Press Association capable of inheriting a 
bequest. 

2S. and B. Webb, Soviet Communism p. 1138. 
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age, the two top lines being damaged in the first column and one or two 
lines at the bottom of every column except the last. In this scroll the 
letters waw and yod are indistinguishable. This is interesting in view of 
our Lord’s reference to a “ jot,” Matt. v, 18, which is so worded as to 
show that at the time yod was well established as the smallest letter in 
the Hebrew alphabet. Both in the Greek and Latin texts of Matthew 
the word is “iota,” the name which the Greeks gave to yod when they 
adopted the alphabet from the Phoenicians. This identity in size and form 
of the two letters is an additional argument in support of the pre-Christian 
date assigned by most: scholars to the manuscript. Some of the letters 
had become faint in ancient times and were worked over with ink to 
make them more legible, but, as the exact form of the origirial letter 
was not always carefully retraced, the result has sometimes been rather 
to deform the letter while increasing its visibility.! 
Our manuscript bears no title and was given its name by Dr. J. C. 
Trever on account of its origin among the members of some Jewish sect. 
It is described by him as “ the manual of discipline of some group within 
Judaism.” The fact that the find of manuscripts was made near the 
Dead Sea suggests that they had been the property of the Essenes, who 
are recorded to have lived west of the Dead Sea and to the north of 
Engedi.? This, of course, if correct, would not prove that the document 
describes the beliefs and practices of the Essenes themselves, and as 
the contents do not fit well with what is known of them, it is thought 
to have emanated from some other unidentified sect within Judaism.® 


A photograph of the first column was published by Dr. Trever in 
the Bulletin (see note 1) and from this a French translation of this opening 
section of the treatise was prepared by Father J.-M. P. Bauchet, O.C.D., 
Ph.D., of Jerusalem, rst March 1949. The present writer was invited 
to make an English version from the French and the result is printed 
below. But as no two languages agree entirely in vocabulary, grammar 
and syntax, especially when they are as far removed as the Semitic and 
Indo-European, every remove from the original is bound to increase 
the difference which must always exist between a text and its translation. 
The English version was, therefore, made with close attention to the 
Hebrew original. 


This opening section contains apparently an account of the ceremony: 


of initiation into a brotherhood professing a strict observance of the 
divine law. 


1Dr. John C. Trever has written on the features of the MS. in Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, 111 (Oct. 1948)9—-12. 


2 Pliny, Hist. Nat. v, 17. 
3 Dr. John C. Trever, in The Biblical Archaeologist II (1948) $8. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE FIRST COLUMN 


“,.. death for life (?)! . . . ceremony of the Society for asking (of 
God ... and requesting Him) to do good and right before Him according 
as He gave command through Moses and through His servants the 
prophets? and to love all whom He has chosen and to hate all whom 
He has rejected, to keep far from all evil and to be attached to all good 
works and to do according to truth’ and righteousness and judgement 
in the land and not to walk more in the stubbornness of a guilty heart 
and eyes of fornication doing all (manner of) evil, and to bring‘ all 
noble men to carry out the statutes of God in a gracious covenant, to 
unite oneself with the counsel of God and to walk perfectly before 
Him (according to) all that has been revealed to the religious gatherings 
of their testimonies’, and to love all the Sons of Light, each according 
to his lot in the counsel of God, and to hate all the Sons of Darkness, 
each according to his guilt on account of the vengeance of God. 

And all who are generous (to practise) His truth will bring all their 
knowledge and their strength and their substance into the Society 
of God to purify their knowledge in the truth of God’s statutes, and 
their strength to order His ways in themselves, and all their substance 
according to the counsel of His justice, and not to depart from any one 
of all the words of God in their life-time-and not to anticipate their 
(appointed) times and not to omit* a single one of their religious 
gatherings and not to withdraw themselves? from the statutes of His 
truth to deviate to the right or to the left. , 

And all who come to the ceremony of the Society will enter into a 
covenant before God to do according to all that He has commanded 
and not to turn back from following Him for any fear or terror or trial 
or life in the kingdom of iniquity.® 

And when they enter into the covenant the priests and the Levites 
shall praise the God of salvation and all His works of truth, and all 
who enter into the covenant shall say after them “ Amen, amen.” 

And the priests shall recount the justice of God in its powerful opera- 
tions and shall announce all His graciousness and mercies to Israel. 
And the Levites shall recount the iniquities of the children of Israel 


Notes by the English translator. '“ for his life”; preceded by s(h)in separated 
from mem by waw or yod. 

2 The accidental omission from “ according” to “ prophets” has been supplied 
in the English translation. 

3 Lit. “ to do the truth”; cf. John iii, 21 ; I John i, 6. 

4It is interesting to note the mpeg spelling with omission of aleph. 

5 The meaning is obscure. Perhaps: ‘to their religious gatherings of attestation’. 
The difficulty may be cleared up when we have the text of the whole document, The 
Hebrew is mo‘ade te‘udotam. 

$ Lit. “to let oneself be late for.” 

9 “ee to ” 

® Lit. “ of Belial,” as in II Cor. vi, 15. 
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and all the transgressions of their wrong-doing and their sins in the ° 
kingdom of iniquity.! And those who enter into the covenant shall 
make confession after them saying : We have done evil, we have trans- 
sed, we have sinned, we and our fathers before us, in our way of 
life? ... truth andj justice . . . his judgement upon us and upon our fathers. 
Pare Bauchet adds that the next column, line 9, speaks of “‘ the com- 
bustion of an eternal fire.” 


1 Lit. “‘ of Belial,” as in II Cor. vi, 15. 
21 have added “in our way of life.” 
3] have added “and upon our fathers.” 


ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT ' 


HE Holy Euchnrist, Christ’s supreme gift of himself, fulfilment 

of all man’s instincts of worship and sacrifice expressed in Jewish 
and pagan rite, is the representation by his Church under efficacious 

signs of his own sacrifice on'the Cross and the source of the life of his 
Mystical Body, cf. I Cor. xi, 26 ; x, 17; John vi, 51-9 ; Dz 938. Bond of 
union between the members of the Body and their risen Head, it is the 
bond of union between the members themselves, and the joyful pledge 
of their resurrection (cf. I Cor. x, 16f; John vi, 56; Cyr. Alex., Ady. 
Nest., iv, ch. v, PG lxxvi, 189-97). “‘ That God who gave life to the world 
by his Son should not have wholly withdrawn him from the world, 
that the flesh which saved it should still sustain it, does not that seem 
worthy of his goodness? Does it not seem consistent with the very 
plan of the Incarnation ? It is, moreover, the only right meaning of 
Scripture” (Lagrange, The Gospel of Jesus Christ, 1, p. 235). Far from 
contradicting the historical records of Jesus, it appears in all of them as 
an essential part of his life and the perfect revelation of his love. For 
while it recalls previous Jewish practices and beliefs, it is closely joined to 
salient features of Jesus’s own teaching: the Messianic banquet, the 
new Covenant, his presence among his own even to the end of the world, 
the giving by the Messias of the new manna, the heavenly bread, the 
true bread of life (DBS, Eucharistie, 1211). These traits do not suffice 
of themselves to explain the origin of the Eucharist. That is due to a 
definite, historic initiative of Christ. But they help to explain how the 
1 This is a draft, published by permission, of part of an article for the forth- 
coming Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture. The author will appreciate criticisms. 
Abbreviations appear as they will be used in the Commentary. DBS=Supplément 
au Dictionnaire de la Bible which contains the articles Agape, by L. Thomas, and 
Eucharistie by J. Coppens (with copious bibliography). RSR=Recherches de Science 


Religieuse. Dz=Denzinger’s Enchiridion Symbolorum. 1CC=lInternational Critical 
Commentary. A star indicates a non-Catholic writer. 
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minds of the apostles could have been open to understand the supreme 
act of their master, manifested on the eve of his death, though part of 
the Eucharistic discourse of John vi may have been transferred from 
the occasion of the Last Supper (DBS, Eucharistie, 1168), and certainly 
the full intelligence of the Mysteries of Jesus is attributed by the Gospels 
themselves to the inspirations of the Spirit of God, DBS, 1212 {cf. 
John vi, 63; xiv, 26; xvi, 12-14). “ Sanguis Christi, novum testa- 
mentum ” (Florus, Expositio Missae, c. 61). The Eucharist “sums up. 
in its richness everything which St. Paul in Eph. unites in the one word 
‘Mystery,’ that is to say the whole content of the designs of God upon 
the world, revealed and realized in Christ” (de Lubac, S.J., Corpus 
Mysticum, p. 224). . 

It cannot be expected that this Mystery will be accepted by those who 
go by their natural judgment alone, not believing the words of Jesus 
or possessing the spirit of faith, while to those who deny. his divinity, 
it makes nonsense (cf. I Cor. ii, 14, 15 ; John vi, 44-7, 64; xvi, 9). Of 
the early Reformers, Luther kept the Real Presence but with his doctrine 
of impanation, Zwingli is father of the purely symbolic interpretation, 
Calvin of the dynamic. These views are still common, but are not 
accepted by most Liberal Protestants or by Rationalists. These tend 
to agree that the Pauline churches held the realist, Catholic interpretation, 
but attribute this to influences from primitive religion, or more usually 
from the “ Mystery ” religions. Jesus himself, according to the Liberal 
view, was free from all sacramental concepts. As the Gospel account of 
the institution of the Eucharist is full of such concepts (since Jesus fore- 
sees his death and attributes to it a mystical, sacrificial, expiatory value,) 
arguments are adduced to disprove its historicity : (a) Jesus in his humility 
would not have instituted a rite to commemorate his passion ; (b) the 
order to repeat the rite is not given by the more ancient tradition of 
Matt. and Mark but only by Paul and Luke (I Cor. xi, 26 ; Luke xxii, 15) ; 
(c) Paul knew he was innovating, for he traced this order to a direct 
revelation from Christ (I Cor. xi, 23); (d) the origin of the Eucharist 
is accounted for on various hypotheses according to various critics. 
Peake’s Commentary, without going so far, says “it is doubtful if we 
ought to say that Jesus ordained the sacrament ” (p. 669). 

But the evidence of the sources is that Jesus instituted the sacrament 
and ordered its repetition, and the reasons for setting this aside are not . 
sound. (a) What is really at issue is his divinity. If divine he foresaw 
his expiatory death, and to set himself beneath sacramental signs that 
men might commemorate his passion by offering him again and entering 
communion with him, shows a humility truly divine. (b) The custom 
of Matt. and Mark to reproduce a shorter, liturgical text fits in with their 
accounts. Without a command from Christ himself the Apostles 
would not have repeated the Lord’s Supper, but there was no need to 
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repeat the command in the rite. St. Paul’s less polished text indicates 
perhaps an earlier tradition. (c) St. Paul does not say he received a direct 
command from Christ, but ‘“‘I received by tradition from the Lord” 
(rrapéAcBov érd tot Kupiou) (xi, 23; cf. xv, 3), “I handed on as 
tradition (tmapé5wxa) what I received as tradition (mapéAaPov) ; 
(Gal. i, 9 ; Col. ii, 6 ; iv, 17 ; Phil. iv, 9 ; 1 Thess. ii, 13 ; iv, 1, 2 ; II Thess. 
iii, 6) ; exhaustive discussions in Allo, I Cor., Exc. xii. Thus he attests 
both the Jerusalem tradition and its origin from Christ. (d) If the sources 
stand, the rationalist hypotheses on the origin of the Eucharist fall ; 
cf. DBS, Eucharistie 1147-1167; 1192-1210 for a detailed account. 

The most frequent of these hypotheses is that of a dependence of the 
Eucharist on the “‘ Mystery Religions.” These rites expressed the vague 
desires of the human soul for God and immortality, and so in some cases 
may have been a remote preparation for their transcendent fulfilment in 
Christian worship. But paganism filled Jews and Christians with horror 
(e.g. 1 Cor. x, 20 ; II Cor. vi, 14). Attempts to derive the Eucharist from 
such rites are thus psychologically impossible, and moreover they 
contradict the evidence of the sources that the Eucharist came from 
Christ. There is also an abyss between the teal and highly spiritual 
union with Christ effected by eating his Body and drinking his Blood, 
and the vague union with a deity of vegetation or totemistic myth 
conceived as present at a banquet or as extending protection to the 
initiated. These gods had no historic life or sacrificial death or resurrection. 
Poor little Dionysius Zagreus was devoured, much against his will, 
by the Titans and his heart eaten by Zeus ; Osiris, the only “ resurrection 
god ” we know, symbol of the growth and death of cereals, was mur- 
dered and the pieces found and buried. He regained life only in the 
underworld and the living sought not union with him in life but to become 
an Osiris after death. These rites were frequently immoral and con- 
cerned te tréOn té&v Geddv (Athenag. Supplic., xxxi), i.e. their adven- 
tures, dispositions and sometimes sufferings, but they never conceived | 
of justification through the merits of a suffering god, or a giving of the 
spirit, and the initiated had no dominant desire to purify themselves 
from personal sins. The “drama” of Attis concerned not his death 
and resurrection but his castration. It was only at a later date that Neo- 
Platonist syncretists tried to attribute approximately Christian ideas to 
these rites.. Writers like St. Justin and Tertullian indignantly repudiated 
such suggestions. There is no evidence that Mithraism, which developed 
after Christianity, had any influence on it. cf. DBS, Eucharistie, 1163- 
1167; 1193-1210; DA, Mystéres Paiens et saint Paul 1008-1010 
(Jacquier) ; Lagrange, RB. 1920, 420-46. 

It will now be apparent why Pius X condemned the Modernist error : 


‘Non omnia quae narrat Paulus de institutione Eucharistiae historice 
sunt sumenda’ (Dz 2045). | 
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Of the Agape much has been written. Everyone agrees (except 
Baumgartner, but cf. Allo, Exc. xi) that the Lord’s Supper at Corinth 
was either the Eucharist or joined with its celebration. Some rationalist 
critics held that it was simply a fraternal banquet manifesting the union 
of the members of the Church and analogous to those of the 
brotherhoods ; others that the idea of a relation to the death of Christ 
was introduced into it by Paul, and from this came the attribution of a 
sacramental effect to the receiving of the bread and wine (von Dobschiitz, 
Loisy). Early Christian writers clearly distinguish the consecrated bread 
and wine from what was eaten and drunk besides, the Greeks (except 
Ephraem) holding this meal came before, the Latins after, the Eucharist. 
St. Thomas thought the meal an abuse which Paul forbade. Two main 
views may be distinguished among modern Catholics. (1) The Agape 
was a meal offered by rich Christians to poor ones, and St. Paul forbade 
this Corinthian custom as soon as he heard of it, saying “if anyone 
is hungry, let him eat at home ” (I Cor xi, 34 ; cf. 22 (Batiffol, L. Thomas, 
Coppens). Thus the Eucharist in the Pauline churches would be exclu- 
sively sacramental, without connection with the Agape. The Corinthians 
expected to be praised for introducing a meal which recalled the Last 
Supper, but perhaps the introduction was a pagan infiltration and Paul 
pours scorn on it. (‘ Do I praise you?’ I Cor. xi, 22). In the view of 
these authors, evidence for an NT Agape is slight, namely Jude 12 and 
II Peter, ii, 13 ; where the text is doubtful and anyhow need not refer 
to an actual feast. (2) However Funk, Allo, Leclercq and many others 
agree that the Lord’s Supper was a fraternal feast which normally cul- 
minated in the Eucharist, and the knowledge we now have of ceremonial 
meals among the Jews supports this view. Among the gentile converts, 
however, abuses arose, and these St. Paul was repressing. Eventually 
the danger led to a separation of Eucharist and Agape shown in Pliny, 
Ep. x, 96, etc. Paul tells the hungry to eat at home first, that they may 
not mind waiting for the others (I Cor, xi, 34), which suggests a meal 
rather than the Eucharist alone. Christians did not repeat the Paschal 
Supper itself, for Jesus had abolished that by substituting a new, incom- 
parably superior sacrifice. But it was natural to keep the Supper frame- 
work. In Acts ii, 46 the “ breaking of bread ” is set in the context of a 
meal. 

The “ Breaking of bread” together with blessing and giving of 
thanks was the accustomed sign of union in formal Jewish meals. Noted 
by all Evangelists in Christ’s feeding of the multitude with obvious 
symbolic reference to the Eucharist (Matt. xi, 19 ; xv, 36; Mark vi, 41 ; 
viii, 6 ; Luke ix, 16; cf. John vi, 11 ;) it comes in the scene at Emmaus, 
and in Acts xxvii, 35 (where the point is that St. Paul eats openly before 
the pagan crew). Mentioned in all accounts of the Institution (Matt. 
xxvi, 26 ; Mark xiv, 22 ; Luke xxii, 19 ; I Cor. xi, 24), it became the most 
ancient technical term for the Eucharist (cf. DAC, Fractio Panis, [Cabrol], 
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2104, n.6 ; Did., xiv, 1). The Pentecostal community “ were persevering 

in the doctrine of the apostles, the communion, the breaking of the bread 
and the prayers’ ” (Acts i ii, 42). If this were an ordinary meal, not a 
religious act, the “‘ perseverance ” in it would not be joined with other 
elements of Christian teaching, life and worship ; 3; moreover in the 
Greek, “‘ the breaking: of the bread ” is in apposition (without “ and ”’) 
to “ the communion.” St. Luke is using the same term as his master 
St. Paul : “ The bread which we break, is it not the communion of the 
body of Christ” (I Cor. x, 16; cf. Jacquier, Actes, p. 87). Acts ii, 46 
gives a further sketch of the Christians’ life: “ persevering with one 
accord in the Temple and breaking bread from house to house, they 
took their share of meat in gladness and simplicity of heart.” Acts xx, 
7, 11 relates how “on the first day of the week, when we had come 
together to break bread,” Paul preached, and after the interruption 
caused by the fall of Eutyches, ‘ “having gone up, broken the bread and 
tasted,” he conversed with them till morning. 


Some critics, especially Lietzmann* in his important Messe und 
Herrenmahl, allege that the primitive Church had two’ Eucharists : 
the “‘ breaking of bread” alone (Acts), which goes back to the meals 
taken by Christ with his disciples, and the “ Lord’s Supper,” introduced 
by St. Paul and connected by him with Christ’s death and the Last 
Supper. But “to break bread” was a Jewish expression for a meal, 
and St. Paul’s own use of it includes the Cup (I Cor. x, 16). He himself 
is simply said to have “ broken bread ” in Acts xx, 11, and this explains 
Acts ii, 42. The evidence from post-apostolic writings for a double 
rite shows no more than that from the second to the fourth century some 
heretical sects and some particular churches, under ascetic and doctrinal 
influences of non-Christian origin, innovated by celebrating under one 
kind DBS, 1171. While ably refuting the two-rites theory, O. Cullmann* 
(La Signification de la sainte Céne, Rev. d’hist. et de phil. rel., 1936, 1-22) 
put forward the view that St. Paul, in accord with his theology of the 
Redemption, had attached. the Eucharist to the Last Supper and the 
death of Christ, whereas the joyful “ breaking of the bread” in Acts 
derived from the meals taken with the risen Christ. Cullmann was right 
in stressing the importance of these meals in primitive Christianity, and 
he opened the way to a valuable synthesis made by Pére Yves de 
Montcheuil, RSR 1946, 10-43, Signification eschatologique du Repas 
Eucharistique. 

The meals taken with Jesus after the Resurrection are nearly always 
the occasions for the collective apparitions (Mark xvi, 14; Luke xxiv, 
30, 40; John xxi, 12-14; probably Acts i, 4). They guarantee the 
authoritative witness of the apostles (Acts x, 41). The joy of those who 
celebrated them sprang from union with the Lord present among them, 
from union among themselves, and from certainty of the Resurrection, - 
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first fruits of the glorious coming of that Kingdom in which they already 
shared. These meals form a natural link between the Last Supper and the 
Eucharist in Acts. How could the Apostles when they celebrated the 
Eucharist forget that Supper or those meals with their risen 
Lord? “Meal” should not imply a non-religious act. In the 
Gospel Christ’s meals have all a religious, and in the broad 
sense a sacramental character, for by them he enters into full 
communion with men. Sharing his meals, as did the sinners he came to 
pardon, is a foretaste of a share in the future Messianic banquet (Matt. 
ix, 10-14 ; xxi, 31 ; Mark ii, 16, 17 ; Luke xv, 1-32). Food and drink are 
not “ profane,” but God’s gifts. Our daily bread, enjoyment already 
of a divine gift, is also the promise of a total gift. The meals at the multi- 
plication of bread and the marriage feast of Cana certainly look forward 
to the Eucharist (Bouyer, Quatriéme Evangile, 87-9). When Jesus said that 
he would not eat the Pasch again until it was fulfilled in the Kingdom 
of God, nor drink of the fruit of the grape until the kingdom of God 
came (Luke xxii, 16-18), and that he disposed to them a kingdom, that 
they might eat and drink upon his table in his kingdom (v. 30), he set 
the final reality in the consummation of eternity, but he envisaged also 
his kingdom upon earth, in which the divine banquet of the Eucharist 
replaces and accomplishes the Jewish figures (cf. Lagrange, in loc.). 
Already we “ taste the heavenly gift and . . . the powers of the world 
to come” (cf. Heb. vi, 4, § ;ii, 5). Already the risen Christ, present to the 
eyes of faith, is our host as well as our divine food. Thus the chain from 
the meals of Christ’s life-time to the last Supper, and from the Last 
Supper through the meals with the risen Jesus to the reunion of Christians 
with him in the Eucharist, leads to the final Messianic banquet. It was 
this consciousness that Christ risen was amongst them and that they 
were already transported into his kingdom, which filled the first Christians 
with joy and giving of thanks for the fulfilment of the Father’s promises, 
and the sending of his Son. It would seem that they were also filled 
with the hope of his imminent return, a hope which did not involve 
any error since they knew there was no certainty of the time 
but which explains why they thought of the Eucharist rather as the 
anticipation of the eternal banquet and why Acts do not mention the 
link with the Last Supper, cf. de Montcheuil, RSR, p. 33. 


But Christians cannot separate Christ’s resurrection from his death, 
which was the necessary way to glory (Luke xxiv, 26).-St. Paul did not 
create a new Eucharist. He brought out from tradition the fact that 
sharing in Christ’s glory involves sharing in his cross, and thus gave 
to the Church a reflexive consciousness of the connection of the Eucharist 
with the Last Supper. But he sees the Passion and the Resurrection 
“less as past events than as present Mysteries’ (de Montcheuil). The 
- risen Christ dies now no more, and while we die to sin with him in 
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baptism, we live with him to justice (Rom. vi, 9-12; Gal. ii, 19-20; 
v, 24-5 etc.) We think of Christ’s death and then of his resurrection 
and we tend to think of them separately. St. Paul sees first the risen 
Christ, and starting from his glory, comes to his cross. But we, he insists, 
must first suffer with him if we would be glorified with him (Rom. 
viii, 17). And so he reminds the giddy Corinthians that the Eucharist 
is, by Christ’s command, a re-presentation of the Last Supper, and 
that “‘as often as you eat this bread and drink this cup, you proclaim 
the death of the Lord until he come ” (I Cor. xi, 23~7). From the first 
he had preached the connection of the Eucharist with the Last Supper 
(xi. 23), and yet nobody could say that the Eucharist at Corinth was 
“sad.” The glorious Coming (xi. 27, cf. John vi, 54) is still the final 
perspective which lights up the Mystery and its pledge is the anamnesis, 
the effective memorial of what was done at the Last Supper. This 
sacrificial act of the New Alliance (I Cor. ii, 25) carries the community 
into Christ’s glorious kingdom, bringing sentiments of holy fear, repen- 
tance, joy and fervent charity. It is always so. “ Unde et memores nos, 
sed et plebs tua sancta . . . tam beatae passionis, nec non et ab inferis 
resurrectionis, sed et in caelos gloriosae ascensionis.” 

St. Paul’s interpretation goes back to Christ’s own words of institution, 
as is shown by the double repetition of his command, “ Do this” 
(I Cor. ii, 24, 25). Thus they “proclaim the death of the Lord until he 
come.” The words “ this is my body,” “ this is my blood ” themselves 
affirm the Real Presence (cf. St. Thomas in loc.). The Protestant theory 
that these words signify only the Mystical Body of Christ, symbolized 
by the bread, distorts the words themselves and fails to account for the 
parallel, “this is my blood,” and for the tradition of the Christian 
churches exemplified in I Cor. St. Paul’s whole account, particularly 
xi, 27 “ guilty of (or ‘ accused for’) the body and blood of the Lord,” 
v. 29 “ not discerning the Body of the Lord ” (ui Siexpivev 1d odpa), 
and v. 26 “ you proclaim the death of the Lord” show that “the faithful 
entered into direct relation with the personal body and blood of the 
Saviour separated on Calvary ” (Allo, I Cor., Exc. xi, p. 296). The 
Mystical Body of Christ is a consequence of communication in his true 
Body (the “ unique Bread,” x: 17). (In the analogous passage x, 4; 
“they drank of the spiritual rock which followed them and the rock 
was Christ”, the point is that the Person of Christ was there symbolized 
by the Rock, cf. Allo in loc.). Moreover “ body of Christ ” and “ blood 
of Christ” (if the context does not determine the former to mean the 
Church) always imply the Lord’s death (cf. Rom. iii, 25 ; v, 9; vii, 4; 
Col. i, 20-2 ; Heb. x, 5, 10). 

Thus the Eucharist is a sacrificial act in which the ritual elements 
are identified with the Body and Blood of Christ, that blood which 

is “ the new alliance in mv blood ” In I Cor. x, 18-21 St. Paul compares 
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the drinking of the. chalice of the Lord and the sharing of his table with 
the Jewish and pagan sacrifices, the point being that to share ceremonially 
in the thing sacrificed, is to share in the sacrificial act and all that it 
implies (ICC). Like the pagans and the Jews (v. 18), the Christians too 
have an altar, and cannot share in this altar and in that of devils (v. 21). 
The whole argument shows that the Eucharist is a true sacrifice (cf. 
Dz 939), a re-presentation of the Sacrifice of the Saviour: “ Do this 
for my anamnesis.” “ You proclaim the death of the Lord until he 
come.” The presence of Christ was not merely moral, nor some emanation 
which made the elements the vehicle of some spiritual power, but real 
and corporeal, though secret and mysterious: “ This is my body... 
Is it not the communion of the body of Christ? . . Not discerning the 
body of the Lord.” Finally the repetition of Christ’s command together 
with his words and the statement that this is the proclaiming the death 
of the Lord until he come (xi, 24-6), is a good proof that the words 
uttered by Christ. over the bread and wine at the Last Supper were 
repeated at the Lord’s Supper in order to represent his death (Allo, 
» 294). 

; St. Paul unites in one movement of thought the presence of Christ in 
the Eucharist and the effect upon the communicants. The Eucharist sym- 
bolizes and effectively realizes the unity in charity of the Mystical Body. 
Precisely because the Christians communicate in Christ really present, 
and not only—though also (cf. Did. 9, 4)—in symbol, their communion 
is the source of their unity. ‘‘ The cup of blessing which we bless, is it 
not a participation of the blood of Christ ? The bread which we break, 
is it not a participation of the body of Christ ? Because the bread is 
one, it makes us one body, though we are many in number. For we all 
share in the unique bread ” (I Cor. x, 16, 17). There should therefore 
be no room for individualism, but the Eucharist does not work as magic, 
and man’s moral co-operation is required (xi, 17, 18, 27-9). Like its 
figures, the manna and the water from the Rock, the Eucharist is a spiritual 
food and drink (I Cor. x, 3-4), and confers that communication of the 
Spirit and increase of charity which belongs to the Kingdom of God 
(xv, 50; II Cor. xiii, 13 ; DBS 1186-7). Let a man examine his con- 
science before he receives it (I Cor. xi, 28 ; cf. II Cor. xiii, 5). 

Christ is not a kind of impersonal force. He is a Person, the friend 
around whom his own gather in joy, the host at the Supper at which 
he gives himself. The NT Eucharistic doctrine is so rich that there is 
always danger of one of its elements being isolated by heresy or one- 
sided piety. The commemoration of Christ’s death must not be separated 
from his real Presence, nor that presence from the sacrificial character of 
the Eucharist, and individualism constantly menaces the sense of a 
communal banquet. When Christ’s coming seemed imminent, men 
tended to forget that they must go to him by his death. As his coming 
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seems delayed they forget that they already share in his resurrection. 
But all these values are in St Paul’s doctrine of that breaking of bread 
which is the communion of the Body of the Lord (cf. de Montcheuil, 
P- 37)- 


Heb. insists on the unique sufficiency of the sacrifice of the Cross 
compared with those of the Old Law, and of the one, eternal priesthood 
of Christ compared with the Levitical : ‘“‘ We are sanctified through the 
offering of the body of Christ once ” (Heb. x, 10 ; cf. vii, 27 ; ix, 26, 28 ; 
x, 2). This is the point of departure of the Catholic doctrine of the 
identity of the sacrifice of the Cross and that of the Eucharist : the 
Eucharist is a real re-presentation of that sacrifice, with the same Victim 
and the same High Priest (cf. Dz 938, 940). The. Protestant objection 
that Heb. shows the Eucharist not to be a sacrifice rests ‘on a misappre- 
hension of this exegesis of Heb.,I Cor. and the words of Institution. 
Deeper examination shows the epistle’s Eucharistic implications. The 
sacrifice of the Cross is described in the sacrificial terms used by Christ 
at the Last Supper : offering his body (x, 10) and his blood (ix, 12, 14) the 
Mediator of the New Testament, offers the blood of the new covenant 
for the remission of sins (ix, 15, 18-20; x, 293 xii, 24; xiii, 20). The 
comparison of Christ’s priesthood with that of Melchisedech suggests 
comparison with the sacrifice of bread and wine. Moreover his priesthood 
is not extinguished by his death (vii, 15, 24, 27). The sacrifices described 
as proper to the Christians (xii, 15, 16) exclude only those of the Law, 
and can be well understood in function of the Eucharist. In communion 
with Christ (iii, 14), we have a way opened to the heavenly sanctuary 
in the Blood and through the Body of the great Priest-Victim (x, 20 ; 
vi, 19, 20), and thus we are already citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and companions of the angels and saints (xii, 22-4; cf. I Cor. i, 9; 
x, 16-18, 21). The humblest Christians in the new dispensation are far 
more privileged than the Jewish priests, for “‘ we have an altar of which 
they who serve the tabernacle have no right to eat” (Heb. xiii, 10). 
This altar would seem to be the Cross, but we “eat” from it by the 
nourishment of the Eucharist. 

St. John’s great exposition of the Eucharist in ch. vi might at first 
appear to be his only reference to it, and he does not repeat the narrative 
of the Institution. But when we realize that St. John’s facts are also 
symbols, and symbols with many values, we find his Gospel shot through 
with allusions to that rite which was the centre of the Christ-life of the 
churches for whom he wrote. The Eucharist prolongs the Incarnation. 
“In the Word was life . . . he was in the world . . . the Word was made 
flesh” . . . “ The bread which I will give is my flesh for the life of the 
world . . . he that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal 
life” (John i, 4-14 ; vi, 51, 54,). The marriage of Yahweh and his people 
is a theme constant in the OT. Jesus the bridegroom (iii, 29) chose wine 
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at the marriage feast of Cana for the first sign whereby he manifested his 
glory (ii, 11; cf. i, 14), and prefigured the Eucharist, shown in his last 
sign upon the cross (xix, 34). The vine was the traditional symbol for 
God’s people. In his discourse after the Last Supper Jesus declares that 
he is the true vine in which his disciples must abide (xv, 1 ; cf. vi, 56) 
and the Eucharistic reference was acknowledged by early Christians 
(Did. ix, 1). The sacraments of baptism and of the Eucharist are symbo- 
lized, together with the Redemption, by the blood and water which 
flowed from Christ’s side, to which John renders solemn testimony 
(xix, 34, 35; cf. I John v, 6-9). By his sacrificial death he consecrated 
both himself and those apostles whom he commanded to renew his 
sacrifice (John xvii, 19). An affirmation of the sacrificial character of the 
Eucharist as decisive as anything in the Synoptics or St. Paul is given 
in the declaration : “‘ The bread which I will give is my flesh for the life 
of the world ” (John vi, 51c) 

In the Eucharistic discourse of ch. vi, the real, sacramental presence is 
insisted upon by the repeated declarations about “ eating my flesh and 
drinking my blood” (vi, 53-8). The only metaphorical meaning for 
“ eating the flesh” of a person in Scripture and the Semitic languages, 
is to destroy by calumny, and since this meaning is here impossible, 
the expression is to be taken literally. Instead of explaining what he has 
said (as Mark v, 39 ; viii, 14-21 etc.), Jesus repeats it six times, and lets 
the worldly-minded crowd and many disciples leave him rather than 
retract this corner stone of his kingdom, only appealing to the latter to 
have that understanding faith which is given by the Spirit of God 
(vi, 60-6). No incompatibility between the Real Presence and the 
“ spiritual mentality” of St. John is shown by the words “it is the 
Spirit which giveth life ; the flesh profiteth nothing ” (v. 63). They cut 
away the Capharnaite interpretation, but “ my flesh ” is not the same as 
“the flesh” which has the meaning of merely human, carnal, weak 
understanding and action (Matt. xvi, 17, 26, 41 ; Mark xiv, 28; John i, 
13 ; Gal. i, 16; I Cor. xv, 50 etc.), whereas it is precisely “ spirit ” under- 
stood as man under God’s impulse which believes in the reality affirmed 
by Jesus : “‘ every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh, is of God ” (I John iv, 2). 

The Eucharistic discourse builds up from the multiplication of bread 
on the previous day, and from the OT figure of the manna to Christ as 
the bread coming down from heaven, and finally as divine food, really 
present under sacramental signs. What distinguishes this Gospel’s 
doctrine is the stress upon the present effect of the Eucharist in him who 
receives it, the eternal life, the abiding in Christ. Although the perspec- ° 
tives open into the life of the resurrection caused by this reception, 
and (as the discourse following the Last Supper shows) if we live in 
Jesus we live in one another, the accent is on. the actual relation of the 
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communicant with Christ, and on the eternal life already present in him 
who eats the flesh of Christ : “ You can have no life in yourselves unless 
you eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood. The man who 
eats my flesh and drinks my blood enjoys eternal life, and I will raise 
him up at the last day . .. He who eats my flesh and drinks my blood, 
lives continually in me, and I in him. As I live because of the Father, 
the living Father who has sent me, so he who eats me will live, in his 
turn, because of me” John vi, 54-8 (KNT). St. John’s is an original 
expression of the same doctrine as that of St. Paul. 

Catholic exegesis answered the Protestant explanation of the Eucharist 
as symbolism or dynamic grace by showing that Scripture taught the 
real presence of Christ and the true sacrifice beneath the symbols. 
Now it has met the Rationalists who, admitting this interpretation, tried 
to show that the doctrine did not originate from Christ himself. Its 
latest task is to give to the symbols themselves and the whole rich 
content of NT Eucharistic doctrine all the values intended by their 
divine Author. Pre-figured by the manna, by Israel the vine and by the 
ancient sacrifices, and foretold by the last of the prophets as the clean 
oblation to be offered in every place (Mal. 1, 11) the Institution 
of the Eucharist was set in the context of a religious, Jewish meal, and 
fulfilled and anticipated the Messianic banquet. The Last Supper “‘ draws 
into unity the three apparently unrelated notions of the new Kingdom 
(established by a new Covenant), the suffering Messias, the Bread of 
Life. For this reason it is the almost indispensable key. to the Messianic 
plan. It so declares the essence of the mission of Jesus and so communi- 
cates its effects that it becomes the central liturgical act of the Kingdom 
which Christ founded: Do this in commemoration of Me !” (Dyson, 
S.J., and Jones, The Kingdom of Promise, p. 165). That act re-presents 
the death of the Saviour, source of salvation for all men “‘ for the remission 
of sins.” They share in the new, risen, eternal life of their Head by 
renewing the rite of his sacrifice and by participating in his Body and 
Blood. Thus the sacrifice of Christ’s Church is at the same time the source 
of her life. The Eucharist, the “ communion of the Body of Christ” 
(I Cor. x, 16) is related to the Church as the source of the union of the 
one Body formed by all who share in the One Bread (cf. de Lubac, S.J., 
Corpus Mysticum, p. 285). The designation of the Church as the Body and 
the Bride of Christ shows her coming forth from his side and nourished 
by his very flesh (Eph. v, 29, 30; cf. Gen. ii, 24). As in the primal Paradise 
God gave the first pair to eat of the tree of life, so now Christ “ will 
give to him who conquers to eat of the tree of life which is in the Paradise 
of God ” (Apoc. ii, 7), that tree of life which gives its fruits and leaves 
for the healing of the nations, all spiritual promises for time and for 
eternity (Apoc. xxii, 2 ; cf. Allo. in loc., John vi, 51a). 
RALPH RUSSELL, O.S.B. 


Downside Abbey, Bath. 
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Why did our Blessed Lady not go with the holy Women to the Sepulchre 
on Easter morning ? 

The silence of the Evangelists on this point seems to be an eloquent 
testimony to the delicaté sympathy existing between Our Lady and the 
holy Women. 

The latter whilst preparing the ointments on Friday evening and late 
on Saturday would leave the Mother of God to herself knowing like 
the friends of Job (ii, 13) that her grief was very t, too great for 
words of consolation. They also felt, as-do the friends of bereaved 
families, that their efforts to do honour to the sacred body would be a 
real alleviation to her. 

On Easter morning they would not suggest to the mourning Mother 
to join them in their errand, fearing that the fresh sight of the mangled 
body of her Son would but renew and aggravate her grief. 

On her part our Blessed Lady, being probably the only firm believer 
in the Resurrection, would know that the errand would be useless, and 
therefore she would not offer to go with her friends. On the other hand 
she saw it was a consolation to them, and, as it turned out later, also 

leasing to the risen Saviour. Out of humility she would not disclose 
- knowledge, but (as she had done in the case of Saint Joseph, Matt, 
i, 20), leave the revelation of God’s secret to His Divine Providence. 


LAMBERT NOLLE, O.S.B. 


Is the anointing of Christ related in Luke vii, 36 ff, the same as that 
related in Matthew xxvi, 6 ff, Mark xiv, 3 ff and John xii, 1 ff? 

Since Matt., Mark and John all relate an anointing of Christ by a woman 
before his Passion one may well be tempted to ask why Luke should 
be silent on the point. In the second place, we note that the host in 
both cases (Matt., Mark and John on one hand, and Luke vii on 
the other) is named Simon. Again, in both there is mention of an alabaster 
jar of perfume, an anointing and a wiping with hair. The question 
asked above might therefore appear to demand an affirmative answer. 

Nevertheless, the evidence against this view is overwhelming. The 
anointing in Luke vii occurs in the account of our Lord’s Galilean 
ministry, long before his Passion. It would be most unlike St. Luke 
to insert here for no apparent reason the record of an incident which in 
fact occurred (on the supposition of identity), much later in a different 

of the country. The motive of the anointing does not appear to 

_ be the same, nor do the circumstances coincide. In Luke vii the sinner 
comes in almost unobserved and scarcely tolerated. Her tears fall fast 
on to the Lord’s feet thus doing duty for the water which the host should 
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have provided. Spontaneously she uses her hair to wipe them, for 
nan she has no towel, not having foreseen this. Mary of. Bethany 
on the other hand is an invited guest and evidently has the run of the 
house. At Bethany, there would be no dusty feet, and there are no tears. 
After the anointing the hair is used, very strangely, for wiping the feet. 
(Doubly strange, because hair is hardly suitable for removing ointment, 
and Mary could without difficulty have used a towel for the purpose.) 
There is not the slightest suggestion that Mary is or has been a sinner 
and that this is the moment of her conversion. Moreover, this would not 
agree with Luke x, 39, where Mary sits at our Lord’s feet. On the 
hypothesis that Luke vii, 36 ff coincides with the Bethany supper, we 
should have to suppose that Mary had returned to a life of sin during 
the comparatively short time that elapsed between the event of Luke 
x, 39 and the Bethany supper. But this is not credible. Our Lord’s words 
and the comments of others are quite different ig each case. In Luke 
vii we have Simon’s unspoken thoughts about the sinfulness of the 
woman and Christ’s rebuke of him for his lack of charity and readiness 
to condemn ; in the other is described the protest of Judas at the un- 
necessary,waste of money, not at any sinfulness in the woman—and 
Christ’s defence of her and the deed of piety ; not any absolution from 
sin. - 

The fact that the host in each case is named Simon proves nothing. 
It was a common name. There are ten Simons in the New Testament. 
Indeed it might be argued that if Simon the Leper is Simon the Pharisee 
we have the very remarkable fact of a Pharisee entertaining Christ 
to dinner only a few days before his Passion, at a time when the Pharisees 
had sworn to do Him to death and when almost certainly no Pharisee 
could have professed an open friendship for Him ; or even for Lazarus 
who was a fellow-guest and who was also marked out for death because 
he had recently been raised to life by Christ, John xii, 10. 

The strange conduct of Mary of Bethany in wiping the ointment 
from Christ’s feet with her hair, John xii, 3, has long been a problem 
to commentators. The explanation has been offered that, though the 
anointings are different, the woman is the same, and Mary’s action at 
Bethany is explicable only on the assumption that she is lovingly recall- 
ing that earlier supper at which she had gained forgiveness of her sins. 
There are no tears on the second. occasion for they cannot be sum- 
moned at will but Mary remembers her other actions and since there 
are no tears, she wipes off the ointment instead. The most that can be 
said for this is that it is a possible solution, but something approaching 
certitude may be claimed for the distinction of suppers. 


R. C. FULLER. 
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The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ by Jules Lebreton, S.J. Two 
_ Volumes in One. (London, Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1949.) 
Reprint. Price 215. 


Most of us need some form of help in ieading the Gospels, that is 
why one is so often asked to recommend a “ life” of our Lord. As 
we turn the familiar pages of the Gospels, phrases, expressions and 
incidents occur which need elucidation if we are to understand them 
properly. What we really need is to be transported in spirit to the at- 
mosphere of the first century A.D., to be made to live in the social and 
historical conditions prevailing in our Lord’s time. Fortunately there is 
much literature in English to cope with most of our requirements in 
this regard, much being translated from French writers—(It is a pity 
that Prat’s “‘ Jésus Christ, sa Vie, Sa Doctrine, Son @uvre” has not been 
translated). For spiritual reading and prayerful meditation there are 
the proved works of Goodier, Fouard, Fillion, Meschler and others ; 
for effective apologetic there is the classical work of Grandmaison, 
Felder’s Jesus of Nazareth and the recent translation of Ricciotti’s 
Life of Christ ; for penetration into the inner meaning of the spirit of 
the Gospels there is Lagrange’s Gospel of Jesus Christ. Fr. Lebreton’s 
Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ first published in English in 1935, 
and now reprinted in one volume is comprehensive in its scope and has 
become deservedly popular. It would indeed seem to be the best “ life ” 
to meet the needs outlined above. It follows the Gospel story closely, 
making full use of the text, at the same time commenting upon it and fill- 
ing it out with explanation. As we read on we find interwoven with the 
story the answers to those questions commonly asked, as for instance 
the explanation of “logos” or “ Word ” in its relation to our Lord. 
We become acquainted with exegesis and the deeper spiritual truths 
without having to delve into commentaries. This Life of Our Lord 
combines scholarly knowledge of critical questions and spiritual depth 
gained from the writings of the Fathers. In passing one might remark 
that the abbreviated plan of our Lord’s life and mission and the excellent 
summary of the Sermon on the Mount to be found in Lebreton’s History 
of the Primitive Church, Vol. I, would serve as an introduction to the 
study of our Lord’s life as found in this larger work. 

In a word, we have in this Life, a living commentary upon the Gospel, 
up-to-date, readable, scholarly and of spiritual value. Exegesis is 
there in palatable form and with copious references for wider reading. 
It is an admirable book for helping us to know the Gospels, to preach 
their doctrine and to teach the life of Christ. This volume is a one volume 
reprint of the two volume work and, considering the high cost of books 
which now obtains, this book is the best value for money published for 
a long time. , R. J. Foster. 
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Les Sages d’Israel by A. M. Dubarle, O.P. Collection Lectio Divina, I. 

(Les Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1946.) Pp. 259. . 

Les Sages d’Israel is the first of a series of works under the general 
title Lectio Divina, designed to assist the growing movement among 
clergy and laity towards a return to Biblical sources. Pére Dubarle’s 
aim in this work, has been to bring into relief the thought of the Sapiential 
books of the Old Testament, to define the intellectual and spiritual 
outlook of their inspired authors as well as their doctrinal teaching. 
Consequently, he does not touch on the question of their relationship 
to earlier Babylonian and Egyptian models, nor does he dwell. on 
questions of authenticity, except where the interpretation of the books 
largely depends on this, as in the case of Ecclesiastes and the Elihu 
discourses in the book of Job. 

The treatment of the Sapiential books properly so called, is preceded 
by a chapter entitled : “‘ The Creation Accounts, or the Destiny of the 
Children of Adam,” and followed by a chapter on “ The Gospel, or 
a Greater than Solomon here” ; and a Conclusion in which the author 
reviews the results of his analyses, and emphasizes the abiding values 
of the Sapiential books especially for the Christian humanist. This 
word gives us the key to Pére Dubarle’s approach to the Wisdom 
literature of the Old Testament, and perhaps explains why Les Sages 
d’Israel has been chosen to inaugurate the Lectio Divina series. Much 
of the theological writing in post-war France has centred round the 
problems of “ ’humanisme chrétienne.” Pére Dubarle has striven to 
show that the inspired sages of Israel are authentic witnesses of God, 
because they are representatives of a religious humanism that has lost 
none of its actuality. The Genesis accounts of the origin of the world, 
of life and death, and of the condition of mankind are, in his view, at 
the root of the much latez Sapiential movement. In particular the story 
of the tree of knowledge of good and evil is important for the develop- 
ment of Sapiential thought. The Genesis account leaves indeterminate 
the question whether Adam’s desire to resemble God by the acquisition 
of knowledge constituted his sin, or merely supplied the motive of his 
disobedience. It is a fact of history that progress in material culture and 
civilization often goes hand in hand with a decline in religion and morality, 
and there are traces of this thought in Genesis iv—xi. The tension between 
religious faith and man’s natural desire to acquire knowledge of the 
world in which he lives, may lead to a mistrust of all purely human 
science. The religious thinkers whose maxims are gathered in the book 
of Proverbs, were the first to take up the definite standpoint that there is 
a knowledge of good and evil, i.e. a wisdom, which is good and even 
necessary. These are the first records we possess of the attempt to har- 
monize faith in a wise, all powerful and just God, with the manifold 
data of experience, and they initiate a movement which is continued in 
other Sapiential books, with progressive enrichment. 
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Pére Dubarle analyses each book closely. The subtities indicate. 
their respective trends: Proverbs, or Solomon and the Wisdom of 
the Children of the East; Job or the Protestations of Conscience ; 
Qoheleth (Ecclesiastes), or the Disenchantments of Experience ; Ben 
Sirah (Ecclesiasticus), or the Inventory of an Inheritance ; Wisdom, or 
a Spiritual Universalism. A chapter entitled Gleanings briefly surveys 
passages in Deuteronomy, Baruch and the Psalms having a Sapiential 
character, and discusses the Biblical doctrine of Sheol which forms 
the post-terrestrial background of nearly all the Sapiential books. 

Parallel with this analysis, the doctrinal development in the successive 
books notably in the matter of Providential retribution, is traced with 
a sure hand. In spite of varying degrees of emphasis and differences of 
approach, there is a real uniformity and continuity of thought through- 
out. Pére Dubarle’s prudent reserve with regard to isolated texts that 
appear to express the hope of eternal life, a reserve which he also extends 
to passages that suggest a Divine hypostasis of Wisdom, gives all the 
greater force to his conclusions. The general background of the Sapiential 
books is that of human life bounded by a this-worldly horizon with the 
prospect of a negative, colourless existence in Sheol after death ; but 
we are led, gradually, by way of the consideration of Divine justice 
in Proverbs, the problem of suffering in the life of the just man in Job, 
the inadequacy of this world to appease the longings of the human 
heart in Ecclesiastes, the history of God’s Providential dealings with the 
privileged people of Israel in Ecclesiasticus, to a firm faith in eternal 
reward and punishment after death, and a universal outlook on human 
destiny, in the book of Wisdom. 

It is one of the great merits of Pére Dubarle’s book, that he shows 
so clearly the contribution of the wise men of Israel to the Providential 
preparation for the Gospel, which is the crown and fulfilment of the 
Sapiential movement, no less than of the Law and the Prophets. The 
systematic confronting of religious belief and the data of experience, 
and the search for solutions respectful at once of faith and experience, 
which characterized the thought of the Israelite sages, still has its lesson 
for the Christian thinker, a lesson pointed by Pére Dubarle. His own. 
interpretation of the Genesis Creation accounts is an illustration of 
this endeavour to harmonize faith and the findings of science, to utilize 
whatever there may be of value in purely rational speculations on the 
meaning of these accounts, and while his tentative suggestions may not 
commend themselves to all, they are at least stimulating and thought 
provoking. ; 

Written in a clear, attractive style, with a wealth of judicious and 
often a comment, Les Sages d’Israel provides a fascinating 
introduction to the Wisdom literature of the Old Testament. A select 
bibliography of modern French and German works on the subject, 
and an index of Biblical texts cited, add to the value of this volume. 


P. J. MorRis. 
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The Gospel According to Saint Mark by A. M. Hunter, B.D., etc., 
Professor of Biblical Criticism, Aberdeen University. (S.C.M. Press, 
1948.) Pp. 153. Price 7s. 6d. 

This is the first of a new series, the “‘ Torch Bible Commentaries,” 
intended for the general reader. It is based upon the Authorized Version, 
the text of which, however, by a wise economy is not printed. The 
“ bibliography ” is not extensive, though peculiar ; but it must not be 
taken to be the measure of Professor Hunter’s knowledge, which is 
evidently more than adequate for the task which he has undertaken. 
The foreword to the series announces that “ we have asked the writers 
of the commentaries to have in mind the truth that the Bible is-more 
than a quarry for the practice of erudition ; that it contains the living 
message of the living God.” Accordingly the general tone of the present 
work is moderate and reverent, and we trust that it will have a good 
influence among those for whom it is intended ; it is best to say frankly, 
however, that the Catholic “ general reader ” is not encouraged to look 
outside his own communion for his biblical reading ; there is generally 
something which does not strike quite the right note. . 

Take, for example, the Resurrection. We are told (p. 151) that if 
the “ physical” body of Christ was resuscitated, “it becomes no easy 
matter finally to dispose of the body.” St. Paul believes that Christ’s 
body, like that of Christians generally, was changed from a “ natural ” 
to a “ spiritual ” body. ' “There,” says Professor Hunter, “ we may 
wisely leave the matter.” But St. Paul was not content to do so, and 
offers ulterior explanations (I Cor. xv). One more example : the healing 
of the paralytic (Mark ii, 1-12: pP- 37-38). The scribes say, ““ Who 
can forgive sins save God alone” ; Christ answers in effect, without 
denying this, “I will show you that I can forgive sins.” The commentary 
does not draw the obvious conclusion, which finds abundant support 
elsewhere in the New Testament. 


C. Latrey, S.J. 


Toledoth Nephesh. Hebrew translation of Histoire d’une Ame made 
under the direction of Father J. Bauchet, O.C.D. (Franciscan Press, 
Jerusalem, 1948.) 

It must have been a labour of love and perseverance to render this 
famous autobiography of St. Teresa of Lisieux into modern Hebrew. 
Having sampled some chapters of this rendering of the French original 
the reviewer was struck by the precision and fidelity of the translation. 
French has an abundance of abstract terms which are difficult to render 
in such a concrete tongue as Hebrew. Moreover, Hebrew does not as 
yet the riches of a Christian terminology. In a few cases only, 
however, the translators have found it necessary to insert the French 
word to explain the Hebrew term employed, as for instance: ‘“‘ my 
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vocation ” which they tried to express by yengodi. This life of St. Teresa 
is only one of several lives of Saints and other religious books in the 
Collectio Hebraica Hierosolymitana under the auspices of Professor 
E. Zolli. May this brave beginning lead to the spiritual conquest of the 
’Eres Israel to the Lord of all prophets, the Messiah, Jesus of Nazareth. 


Bibel und Kirche, 1949. Fascicules 1 and 2. This Jahrbuch began in 
1946 as organ of the German association called : Catholic Bible Work. 
The current issue contains four articles in its 64 pages of small print 
and each of them is well worth reading. The first may be called a con- 
cordance-article since it gives the use made in the Prophets of the metaphor 
or simile of “ water.” The second deals with the all embracing, one 
might almost say totalitarian, outlook of scripture texts. A third deals 
with Luke xiv, 14 and the resurrection of the just without excluding 
that of the unjust—and shows rabbinic and Patristic understanding of 
‘this point. A fourth is a clever, suggestive and pleasing sketch of the 
character of St. James the Less as a rugged peasant and farmer based 
on his plain and downright speech in his letter. Then follows an In 
Memoriam of Leo Haefeli who died August 7th last year. Most useful 
are the short but telling hints how to utilize biblical scenes as subjects 
for a bible class during Lent: Herod Antipas, the weeping daughters 
of Jerusalem, the second word of Christ on the Cross, the Penitent 
Thief, the disciples going to Emmaus, the Miserere. These brief essays 
are really gems of their kind. The remainder contains items of informa- 
tion about the progress of Bible Studies on the Continent and a biblio- 
graphy with brief notes. Though the mode of publication is certainly 
not attractive the contents are most creditable and merit heartfelt con- 
gratulations and the sincerest wish for the success of what in the cir- 
cumstances seems a somewhat heroic undertaking. 


J. P. ARENDZEN. 


Les Psaumes et Les Cantiques du Bréviaire Romain. By Th. Stallaert, 
C.SS.R. and D. Van Der Waeter. (Ch. Beyzrt, Bruges.) Pp. ix 
+498, 158 Frs. Belges. 


In the Motu Proprio “In cotidianis precibus” the Holy Father 
expressed the hope that the new Latin version of the Psalter would 
be a source of new light, grace and consolation to the clergy and religious 
using it in the daily recitation of the Divine Office. That these advantages 
might in addition be available to those of the laity who do not read 
Latin, vernacular translations were called for, and a French one has been 
provided by M. l’Abbé Van Der Waeter. 

This volume gives us the new Latin text with the French translation 
on the opposite page. The psalms are arranged in numerical order and 
the Latin text is given exactly as in the edition of the Biblical Institute 
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together with the analysis of each psalm but without the notes. Instead 
of the Latin notes we are given short notes in French by Fr. Stallaert. _ 
The type of each psalm is indicated : psaume de louange, psaume dépré- 
catoire, etc. and in the space of a line or two the spiritual meaning is 
also explained. As the object of the volume seems to be to provide for 
those not conversant with Latin both a translation of the psalms and the 
means to understand them it seems strange that the analysis of each 
psalm should be given in Latin only. To offset this however a few 
words in smaller type at the beginning of each strophe give the key to 
its contents. 

M. l’Abbé Van Der Water gives us a straightforward literal translation 
made line by line that is both simple and lucid. One small criticism— 
the translator rather strangely puts votre visage in Ps. 103 (Vulgate) 
verse 15, where the context seems to demand the third person singular. 
The book is well printed on good paper and will certainly prove useful 
to those for whom it was prepared. 


N. J. KELLY. 


Zilred de Rievaulx, L’ Amitié Spirituelle. Presentation, Traduction et 
Notes par J. Dubois. (Editions Charles Beyzrt.) Pp. civ + 208. 
Scholarly convention still persists on the whole in setting twelfth 

century humanism in over-simplified contrast to the Cistercian spirit. 

The age when Abelard was lecturing and his eager pupils “ eating up 

the darkness with wit and wine and wisdom ” ; when Adelard of Bath 

and Robert of Chester were travelling for learning among the Arabs 
and ranging the Levant for the lost natural philosophy of the ancients, 
while in Paris John of Salisbury and Gerald of Wales poked fun at the 
extravagances of the dialecticians who were soon to overshadow the 
humanists of Orleans and Chartres—that spring-like age has been 
too crudely set in opposition to the “ puritanism ” of the order dominated 
by the great abbot of Clairvaux, whom the sentimentalists, so little given 
to reading his writings, will never forgive for his relations with Abelard. 
It is too easily assumed that the self-imposed austerities of the new 
order necessarily meant hostility to every humanist impulse of the time. 
Such judgments linger indefinitely in text-books, and are not usually 
altered except by recourse to contemporary works—a recourse not so 
frequent among students of history as is sometimes pretended. Such 
treatises as the “‘ De Spiritali Amicitia” are too often accessible only 
in the formidable pages of Migne, and even the very unequally sound 
texts of Migne are almost certainly more often referred to in footnotes 
than read. 

The most popular of St. Alred’s many writings has been translated 
in Germany, France, England and America, but this should hardly 
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affect the welcome given to the tw and sinewy Latin in the beautiful 
typescript of M. Dubois’ editie. 

No one could be more English than St. Alred, and how much more 
legitimate than some grounds of national pride is the contemplation of 
this warm-hearted man, who thought “ nihil dulcius, nihil jucundius, 
nihil utilius quam amare et amari,” leaving his full and friendly life in 
the Scottish court to join the new monastery in that Rye valley which 
was still “ horribilis ” with the scars of the Conqueror’s ruthless “ harry- 
ing of the North.” The ripe beauty which was to clothe that valley under 
the devoted Cistercian hands matches the warmth and serenity which 
breathes in AElred’s “ baptism of Cicero ”—for it is the “‘ De Amicitia ” 
that is the point of departure for this treatise on Christian charity through 
which the light of twelfth century humanism so clearly shines. 

To Alred, it is not the part of the grown man—not even of the monk 
—to run away from human affection ; it must be disciplined, brought 
to maturity and poise in the light of spiritual wisdom, and find its ultimate 
meaning in God. 

“Ecce ego et tu; et spero quod tertius inter nos Christus sit” : the 
opening words enunciate with the tone of a flute the theme on which all 
that follows is constructed. The treatise bears the clear impress of a 
warm and generous nature as well as of a mind independent yet drawing 
strength from roots firmly planted in tradition. 

All who are acquainted with Sir F. M. Powicke’s fine essay! will 
wish to place beside it on their shelves an edition of the text? which is 
a joy to the eye ; those who are not will find in M. Dubois’ introduction 
and notes (nearly always a model of restraint and pertinence) many 
valuable reflections setting St. AZlred’s work in a wider historical and 
literary context, while the table of citations with which the volume 
ends should be of the very first interest, not least to the student of 
Scripture. 

W. Purpy. 


The Problem of the Book of Jonah by G. Ch. Aalders, D.Theol. (London, 
_ The Tyndale Press, 1949). Pp. 30. 2s. | 
We reviewed recently in these pages an excellent monograph on 
The Date of Ezra’s Coming to Jerusalem by J. Stafford Wright. This 
was the Tyndale Old Testament Lecture for 1946. That for 1948, given 
by the Professor of Old Testament in the Free University of Amsterdam, 


1 Aelred of Rievaulx and His Biographer Walter Daniel, by F. M. Powicke. 
Longmans. 1922. 

2 The text used is that of the 13th c. Cambron MS., one of the three in the Bibl. 
Royale at Brussels. M. Dubois’ list of the extant MSS is not complete—a fuller 
one will be found in the Catholic Historical Review for Jan. 1949, pp. 440-1. 
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deals with the problem of the historical character of the Book of Jonas. 
The question was raised as long ago as the time of St: Augustine who 
received a request from a correspondent to explain the meaning of the 
book “ if it is figurative.” The Saint replied, with reference to the preser- 
vation of Jonas in the belly of a great fish, that if we accept any divine 
miracles, there is no reason why we should reject this one, and added 
that “ We would not believe in Christ’s resurrection on the third day, 
if the faith of Christians feared the mockery of unbelievers,” P.L. 33, 
382. However, within the tast few decades the question of literary. types 
has come to the fore and some staunch believers have come to think 
that the. Book of Jonas, despite its apparently historical character, is 
in reality a fictitious narrative with the didactic purpose of upbraiding 
the narrow exclusive nationalism of the Israelites. Among Catholics 
who have adopted this view Professor Aalders names Carion Van 
Hoonacker of Louvain and A. Feuillet. 

Arguments both for and against the historical character of the book 
are subjected to a careful scrutiny. Some have asserted that if we reject 
the historicity of the events in this little book, we should logically reject 
also the stories of Elias and Eliseus. Aalders points out the weak spot 
in this argument. Those stories are embedded in a work which obviously, 
as is admitted by all, was intended by its author to be a record of actual 
happenings. The character of the stories concerning Elias and Eliseus 
is therefore guaranteed by the whole context in which they are inserted. 
In this regard the Book of Jonas is quite different. It has no general 
context to indicate the intention of its author and must be judged by 
itself alone. This example will serve to illustrate Aalders’ objective and 
judicial appreciation of the various lines of argument which will be 
read with profit by all interested in the question. He examines and 
rejects the argument from the allegedly late date of the book, that from 
the existence of similar stories elsewhere, and that from the alleged 
dependence on other biblical books. He points out the complete dis- 
similarity that exists between the Book of Jonas and the undoubted 
parables and allegories to be found in the Old Testament. 

The ancient Jews, who were in a better position to appreciate the 
literary conventions of writers of their own race than we are today, 
had no doubt about the intention of the author to set down an historical 
narrative. This conviction was also that of our Lord Himself. To Prof. 
Aalders’ treatment of our Lord’s teaching it may be added that not 
only does He cite the narrative as historical but argues from it in a way 
which would have no force if the narrative were fictitious : “ The men 
of Nineveh shall rise in judgement with this generation and shall con- 
demn it, because they did penance at the preaching of Jonas,” Matt. 
xii, 41. If the men of Nineveh did not do penance, the rebuke has no 
point. 
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Finally, two remarks. It is unfortunate that the hoary legend of a 
sailor saved from the stomach of a whale—James Bartley is clearly 
meant—should be again presented to the public as fact. On this sailor’s 
yarn, which has apparently unquenchable vitality, see Canon Lukyn 
Williams in The Expository Times for August 1907 or the present 
reviewer in The Month for February 1929, pp. 165f. Secondly, the 
word ‘onah, quoted p. 29 note 87, does not mean “a day ‘and a night” 
making a day of 24 hours, but normally “ half a day and half a night ” 
making a period of 12 hours. 


EDMUND F. SUTCLIFFE, S.J. 























